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THAT  THE  INSULT  AND  STIGMA  DAILY  CAST 
UPON  A  RESPECTABLE  CLASS  OF  THEIR  COUNTRYMEN 
WILL  RECEIVE,  THROUGH  THEIR  INTERVENTION, 
THAT  REDRESS 
TO  WHICH  THEY  ARE  ENTITLED, 
AS  BRITISH  SUBJECTS, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF  UNION, 

I  REMAIN, 
MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 
YOUR  MOST  OBEDIENT  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 
A  MEDICAL  GRADUATE  OF  EDINBURGH.  * 

London,  January  28, 1828. 


»  Theieasnn  why  the  author  of  the  following  pages  has  not  avowed  himself  by  a  more  spe- 
ci/lc  denomination,  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  the  College  and  its  partisans  have  hitherto 
carried  on  this  discussion— its  bye-laws  are  only  known  by  their  injurious  consequences; 
and  its  proceedings  have  been  advocated  under  factitious  denominations.  Although  con- 
cealment is  by  no  means  coveted  in  the  present  instance,  yet  until  the  College  shall  publish 
its  obnoxious  bye-laws,  and  that  those  papers  written  in  defence  of  the  College  policy  sliall 
be  distinctly  avowed  by  their  respective  authors,  the  writer  of  this  will  consider  himself 
perfectly  justified  in  withholding  his  name,  and  taking  every  advantage  concealment  may 
afford.  He  would,  however,  prefer  that  the  opponents  should  enable  him  to  act  a  more 
open  part,  one  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
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"  InjustitiEB  genera  duo  sunt;  unum  eorum  qui  inferunt  injuriam; 
alterum  eorum ;  qui  non  propulsanl  si  possint,  ab  eo  quibus  uitertur 
Neque  enim  tantum  in  vitio  est,  qui  injuste  facit  impetum  in  quem- 
piam.  ali(|ua  animi  perturbatione  incitatus;  sed  qui  non  obsistit,  si 
potest,  injurise."  Ciceeo. 


The  resistance  offered  by  certtrtft-^f  the  medical  graduates  of 
Scotland  to  the  recent  attempt  of  the  London  College  of  Phy- 
sicians to  perpetuate  a  gross  act  of  oppression,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  its  Charter,  has  excited  the  intemperate 
and  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  that  body  to  bring  into  • 
discussion  points  as  little  relevant  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  as 
they  reflect  most  severely  and  unjustly  upon  the  institutions  of 
that  country.  However  I  may  lament  to  find  that  men  boast- 
ing of  superior  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  should  com- 
mit themselves  in  a  way  so  illiberal  to  us,  and  so  unworthy  of 
the  high  pretensions  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  the  task  of 
refuting  the  malignant  aspersions  thrown  out  by  our  opponents 
cannot  be  an  employment  unpleasant  for  any  one  having  respect 
for  his  country,  or  difficult  for  whoever  has  had  the  advantage 
of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  from  the  conviction  that  the  under- 
taking does  not  require  either  superior  talent  or  profound 
erudition,  that  I  voluntarily  step  forward,  to  hurl  back  upon  its 
authors  the  obloquy  which  they  have  attempted  to  cast  upon 
my  country,  and  to  defend  as  it  were  the  outposts  till  a  more 
efficient  force  can  take  the  field. 

In  pursuing  the  line  I  lay  down  for  myself  in  this  refutation, 
1  will  adhere  most  strictly  to  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
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every  well  educated  person;  but  althoug-h  I  shall  designate 
them  in  the  language  I  consider  most  appropriate,  it  is  vevyv 
far  from  my  intention  to  proceed  farther  than  appears  to  be  im-- 
periously  called  for  in  defending  ourselves  from  the  rude  and 
illiberal  attack  made  upon  our  institutions. 

As  the  discussion  commenced,  and  still  hinges  upon  the  pre-- 
tensions  to  superior  learning  and  acquirement  of  the  graduates^ 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  over  those  who  have  been  educated 
at  the  Scots  Universities,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  as! 
strictly  to  that  point  as  I  can.    The  London  College  being.' 
composed  of  graduates  exclusively  from  Oxford  and  Cam-- 
bridge,  not  only  denies  its  fellowship  to  the  medical  graduates; 
of  Scotland,  but  as  an  apology  for  doing  so,  gratuitously  pre- 
sumes to  charg-ethe  whole  body  with  inferiority  in  literary  and 
professional  education,  and  by  threats  and  intimidation  forces^ 
those  Scots  graduates  residing  in  London  to  submit  to  the  de- 
gradation of  being  examined  by  its  fellows.    After  such  exa- 
mination, upon  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  the  obedience  ol 
bye  laws  they  are  not  permitted  to  see,  and  sworn  under  a 
ceremony  the  most  disgusting  and  degrading  that  can  well  ba 
conceived,   the  resident  Scots  graduates  are  then  honoured! 
with  the  College,  licence  to  practice  in  minor  cases  of  disease; 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  one  feels  more  indignant  at  thet 
presumptuous  insolence  of  the  proposers  of  such  proceedings- 
or  at  the  humiliating  accommodation  of  those  who  could  submit 
to  them.    This  tyranny  and  imposition  is  carefully  kept  up  hy\ 
the  endeavours  of  the  College  to  impress  upon  society,  not  on]y 
the  idea  of  the  professional  inferiority  of  the  Scots  graduates; 
but  also  their  ignorance  of  the  common  language  of  the  empire 
and  that  from  the  deficient  classical  education  of  our  country. 
Scots  graduates  cannot  duly  estimate  the  nice  distinctions  o 
honour  and  right. — An  imputation  which  the  College  hai 
grounded  upon  our  questioning  the  legality  of  its  measures.  Ir: 
short,  say  they,  to  admit  the  Scots  graduates  to  a  fellowship  o 
the  London  College  of  Physicians,  would  be  equally  prepos- 
terous  as  to  receive  the  Scots  clergy  into  the  pulpits  of  Eng- 
land,  or  to  permit  Scots  lawyers  to  plead  in  English  courts  p 
justice. 

'  It  would  appear  that  our  clergy  and  lawyers  are  objected  tp^ 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  difference  that  may  exist  in  tht 
tenets  of  the  respective  churches,  or  in  the  peculiarities  of  tht< 
laws,  but  chiefly  on  the  charge  of  defective  education.  By  thi: 
kind  of  reasoning  it  would  seem,  that  our  opponents  never 
reflected,  that  although  our  divines  and  lawyers  could  not  b<. 
received  in  England  in  their  respective  functions,  for  the  rfeason;  •  ^ 
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just  mentioned,  and  that  their  English  brethren  would  be 
*  equally  objected  to  in  Scotland  upon  similar  grounds,  yet,  by  a 
possibility,  it  niigfht  have  been  supposed  that  medical  doctrines 
and  medical  practice  might  be  much  the  same  at  Edinburg-h-as 
at  London  or  any  where  else  ;  and,  consequently,  it  must  ap- 
pear an  extreme  absurdity  for  any  one,  not  in  a  state  of  halluci- 
nation, to  have  drawh  such  a  comparison  in  support  of  his 
argument. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  meet  the  foregoing'  objections  in  the 
best  manner  I  can,  commencing  my  observations  by  an  analysis 
of  the  education  of  Scots  and  English  physicians,  in  order  to 
ascertain  upon  what  pretensions  the  one  lays  claim  to  superior 
acquirements,  or  in  what  respect  the  graduates  of  the  Scots 
Universities  can  justly  be  held  inferior  to  the  others  in  prelimi- 
nary education  and  professional  knowledge.  ! 

I  shall  suppose  that  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman,  having 
finished  his  education  at  Eton,  or  any  of  the  endowed  schools 
of  England,  makes  choice  of  the  profession  of  medicine ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  professional  studies,  puts  down 
his  name  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  with  such  an  object 
in  view,  he  must  be  miserably  disappointed  ;  for  the  science 
of  Medicine,  as  a  study,  is  scarcely  known  by  name  at  either  of 
these  Universities :  he  cannot,  therefore,  gain  the  smallest 
degree  of  professional  knowledge  by  residence  ;  and  has  no  other 
resource,  in  the  absence  of  all  medical  study,  but  in  occasional 
fits  of  dissipation  or  idleness  :  for  how  can  he  otherwise  oc- 
cupy his  mind  at  these  seminaries,  unless  he  dips  into  divinity, 
as  I  am  told  is  frequently  done?  but  whether  the  student 
applies  to  divinity,  classics,  or  any  other  pursuit  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  in  a  corresponding  degree  makes  a  sacrifice  of  profes- 
sional improvement.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  English 
student  of  medicine  must  proceed  elsewhere  to  acquire  his 
professional  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  his  name  remains 
upon  the  books  of  his  College,  and  when  the  prescribed  period 
is  elapsed,  the  University  confers  upon  him  its  degree.  This  is 
the  most  favourable  description  of  the  professional  education  of 

'lEnglish  medical  graduates,  future  fellows  of  the  London  Col- 
lege; and  upon  this  mockery  these  gentlemen  pompously 
arrogate  to  themselves  superior  acquirements  and  knowledge. 
In  short,  upon  this  academic  farce  is  founded  their  "  eruditionis 
jactatto,"  of  which,  however,  the  recent  specimens  given  to 
the  public  by  some  of  the  College  fellows,  have  exhibited  a 

!' melancholy  contrast  with  these  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  pom- 

*pous  pretensions. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  the  great  body  of  the  College 
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fellows  cannot  even  take  credit  for  the  course  of  education  I 
have  described.  Many  of  them  have  been  apothecaries  or 
apprentices  to  apothecaries,  w^hen  that  class  of  medical  men 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  point  of  education ;  and  having 
afterwards  walked  the  London  Hospitals,  while  their  names 
were  put  down  at  the  University,  they  thereby,  in  time,  ac- 
quired its  routine  deg-ree  ;  and  consequently  a  fellowship  of  the 
London  Colleg-e  of  Physicians.  Men  educated  in  the  meagre 
manner  thus  pointed  out,  (an  admission  lately  made  by  one  of 
themselves)  naturally  cling  to,  and  endeavour  to  stultify  the 
public  by  identifying  themselves  with  any  individual  of  the 
College,  distinguished  for  acquirements  and  education,  andthns 
demand  respect  for  a  body  of  men,  due  only  to  one  or  two  of 
its  members.  In  confirmation  of  what  1  have  advanced,  1 
refer  to  a  comparison  of  the  literary,  scientific,  and  professional 
acquirements  of  an  equal  number  of  the  licentiates  from  the 
Scots  Universities  and  of  the  fellows  of  the  College.  Of  the 
majority  of  that  class  of  this  erudite  body,  the  words  of  the 
poet  drew  a  correct  portrait. — 

"  So  modern  'pothecaries  taught  the  art, 
By  Doctors'  Bills,  to  play  the  Doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools." 

Having  thus  sketched  the  education  of  an  English  medical 
graduate,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  the  nature  of  a  medical 
education  that  at  Edinburgh  may  entitle  a  student  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  I  shall  suppose  that  a 
person  in  a  corresponding  station  in  life,  such  as  that  in  which 
I  have  described  the  English  graduate  (and  the  best  of  the 
Bpyal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh  will  prove  I  am 
correct),  having  gone  through  the  classical  studies  at  the  High 
School,  or  in  any  other  grammar-school  of  our  towns,  and  ma- 
triculated at  the  University  just  named,  in  order  to  commence  the 
study  of  medicine,  no  unnecessary  delay  impedes  his  progress  ; 
the  science  he  dedicates  himself  to  being  amply  and  sedulously 
taught,  either  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education  or  as  a  prac- 
tical art.  Moreover,  at  the  Scots  University  1  have  mentioned, 
he  has  this  advantage,— that  for  the  first  year.s  of  his  profes- 
sional studies,  as  his  time  cannot  be  entirely  occupied  there- 
with, he  may  improve  his  mind  by  attending  to  such  branchei 
of  science,  as  are  more  immediately  connected  with  medicine ; 
or  to  such  as  are  essential  in  the  general  and  ornamental 
education  of  a  gentleman.  In  this  way  he  may  combine  clas- 
sical literature  with  his  professional  pursuits.  Upon  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  education  being  completed,  the  student,  by  a 
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thesis  on  some  subject  referable  to  his  profession,  and  written 
ia  Latin,  officially  transmitted  to  the  University,  signifies  his 
wish  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  deg:ree,  which  is  conferred 
or  not  according  to  his  proficiency,  after  a  series  of  private  and 
public  examinations,  the  exhibition  of  commentaries  upon 
diseases,  and  upon  the  works  of  Hippocrates;  and  the  whole 
conducted  in  the  Latin  language.  This  plan  of  proceeding 
possesses  most  important  advantages,  over  that  adopted  in 
similar  cases  at  the  English  Universities,  and  seems  to  afford 
sufficient  security  in  protecting  society  against  ignorant  pre- 
tenders. It  has  been  objected  to  this  plan,  and  with  an 
air  of  exultation,  that  apothecaries'  boys  from  England  have 
been  graduated  by  going  to  Scotland,  upon  a  residence  there 
for  three  years.  It  is  the  boast  of  that  country,  that  no  impe- 
diment is  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  one  wishing  to  profit  by 
the  opportunities  of  education  it  affords,  whatever  his  religious 
tenets,  politics,  or  station  in  society  may  be.  At  Edinburgh 
no  one  can  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in 
medicine,  till  he  has  completed  four  years  study  ;  and  consi- 
dering that  the  academic  year  there  is  nine  months,  not  in- 
terrupted by  holidays  or  vacation,  this  period  of  instruction 
at  Edinburgh  is  equal  to  ten  academic  years  at  the  English 
Universities.  But  the  apothecaries'  boys  above  mentioned,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  by  their  going  to  Scotland,  studied  their 
profession  at  an  University  ;  and  were  consequently  graduated 
'  upon  their  proficiency  evinced  by  examination.  I  really  cannot 
see  any  cause  for  exultation  in  this  case,  allowing  that  it  is 
'  implicitly  true :  the  same  thing  happens  at  the  English  Uni- 
'  versities  ;  only  the  apothecaries'  boys,  in  that  case,  have  their 
'  personal  attendance  dispensed  with:  but  by  keeping  their 
names  on  the  books  of  the  College,  they  have,  as  it  were,  a 
spontaneous  degree  given  them  by  the  University,  which,  from 
■  these  circumstances,  is  any  thing  but  a  test  of  professional 
^  attainment  and  merit, — a  juggle  should  be  its  more  appropriate 
'  inference. 

)   _  From  the  foregoing  observations  a  very  striking  difference 
indeed  presents  itself  to  our  reflection,  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  subsequent  graduation  of  a  physician  at  the  Univer- 
>'  sities  of  Scotland,  to  that  which  is  considered  necessary  for  a 
similar  qualification  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,    In  the  latter, 
f  the  science  of  medicine,  in  all  its  ramifications,  being  utterly 
Cj  unknown,  the  attendance  of  the  professional  student  there  is, 
3'  and  must  bo,  in  every  instance,  dispensed  with,  while  at  Edin- 
i>'  burgh,  medicine,  with  every  other  branch  of  literary  and  libc- 
r  r^l  science,  being  fully  and  diligently  taught,  the  presence  of 

(3  B 
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the  student  for  the  prescribed  period  is  there  indispensable  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  acquires  the  honours  of  the  University  upon  sa- 
tisfactory proofs  of  his  proficiency  given  in  his  examinations. 
This  has  been  the  regular  proceeding  at  Edinburgh  for  these 
last  hundred  years  at  least,  without  one  instance  of  deviation 
from  it ;  a  fact  that  is  well  known  even  to  those  who  endea- 
vour to  conceal  their  own  defective  education  under  the  brag- 
gart pretension  of  superior  acquirements. 

London,  as  a  school  of  medicine,  is  held  by  certain  of  the 
fellows  of  the  College,  as  the;  best  adapted  for  attaining  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  any  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  convenient  for  those  who  may  have  put  down 
their  names  at  the  English  Universities  ;  but  by  no  one 
else  has  London  been  considered  a  proper  school  for  the 
entire  education  of  a  physician;  and  it  must  be  put  on  a 
different  footing  indeed,  before  it  can  attain  that  eminence. 
I  shall  now  offer  some  additional  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  eluci- 
date the  important  question  I  am  now  endeavouring  to 
determine. 

During  the  Terms  at  the  University  I  have  mentioned,  a 
lecture,  for  the  space  of  one  hour  is  delivered  daily,  by  each  of  ij 
the  professors ;  and,  as  the  subjects  of  education  are  in  that 
school  divided  into  classes,  or  faculties,  the  lectures  of  each 
department  are  so  arranged,  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other,  or  even  with  the  lectures  on  any  subject  that  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  them.  The  student  has  only  to  walk  out 
of  one  hall  into  another,  without  waste  of  time  ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  professional  studies,  a  vacant  hour  may  be  occasionally 
filled  up  in  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
professors  in  other  branches  of  education.  If  London  possesses 
such  opportunities  of  study,  it  is  more  than  1  am  acquainted 
with;  and  if  such  were  even  to  be  found  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, those  places  are  much  too  distant  for  the  student  at  Lon- 
don to  profit  by  them.  I  beg  to  observe  here  that  London  is; 
the  only  place  in  England  where  even  an  approach  to  medical 
education  is  to  be  met  with,  and  the  fellows  of  the  College, 
with  all  their  learning  and  collateral  lights,  have  not  yet  at 
tained  the  power  of  ubiquity,  or,  as  the  Knight's  blunder  has  it, 
"be  like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  the  same  time."  But  allowing 
that  professional  acquirement  is  to  be  obtained  in  one  place 
and  that  thestudcnt  alternates  his  place  of  study  by  occasionally 
resorting  to  his  University  for  improvement  in  his  classics  and 
collateral  lights,  pray  what  advantage  does  this  plan  afford  over 
a  more  uniform  and  continued  course  of  study,  when  both  the  it 
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literary  and  professional  education  are  most  amply  taught 
the  same  place  of  instruction  ?  , 
In  the  former  the  waste  of  time  must  be  g-reater,  and  the 
proceeding-  considerably  more  expensive,  than  in  the  latter. 
But  the  greater  expense  of  an  English  education  over  a  similar 
course  of  instruction  in  Scotland,  has  been  ostentatiously 
asserted  as  giving  a  proportionate  superiority  in  the  attain- 
ments of  the  student.  An  argument  as  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  as  rational,  as  if  the  College  were  to  maintain,  that  an 
individual  consuming  in  Scotland  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
daily,  could  not  be  so  healthy  or  so  stout  as  another  living  upon 
the  same  quantity  of  provisions  in  London,  because  in  the  latter 
place  meat,  bread,  &c.  may  be  double  the  price  to  what  they 
cost  with  us. 

A  most  important  branch  of  medical  instruction  at  Edinburgh 
is  derived  from  the  Clinical  lectures  connected  with  the  Infir- 
mary, which  has  been  ridiculed  also  on  account  of  the  sm^H 
number  of  patients  it  contains,  as  if  either  Adenbrooke's  Hos- 
pital, or  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  were  to  be  compared  to  it  in 
any  respect.  To  the  Infirmary  there  are  attached  two  ordi- 
nary physicians,  with  a  resident  pupil  to  each,  who  acts  as  clerk ; 
the  other  pupils  are  those  students  who  have  paid  their  contri- 
bution to  the  Hospital.  The  physicians  visit  their  patients 
every  day  from  twelve  to  one  o'clock ;  and  to  this  duty  every 
other  professional  engagement  must  yield.  The  case  of  every 
patient  is  recorded  in  a  book,  and  the  daily  report  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  the  treatment,  is  made  at  the  patient's 
bed-side,  and  is  in  every  respect  accessible  to  the  student. 

During  the  terms  at  the  University,  a  couple  of  wards  in  the 
Infirmary,  capable  of  containing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
beds,  are  given  over  to  two  of  the  medical  professors,  for  the 
reception  of  such  patients  as  they  choose  to  select.  The  visits 
of  the  professors  at  the  Hospital  are  at  the  same  hour,  and 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  phy- 
sicians ;  and  in  the  evfening  a  lecture  is  delivered  by  one  of 
them  in  the  University,  upon  the  cases  of  their  patients.  Those 
Clinical  lectures  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  mode  of  similar  instruction  in  London,  it  must  be 
of  very  recent  origin.  But  it  is  this  circumstance  that  renders 
the  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh  so  superior,  as  a  field  of  medical 
instruction.  By  uniting  the  practice  of  medicine  with  scientific 
elucidation  in  this  way,  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  been  justly  established  as  a  medical  school  of  the 
first  eminence. 

The  above  is  a  fair  and  candid  btatcmcnt  of  the  attendance 
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required  at  the  English  and  Scots  Universities  for  the  graduates 
of  these  respective  countries ;  and  without  enumerating^  the 
various  branches  of  medical  and  other  sciences  taug-hl  at  the 
latter,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  with  "any  unbiassed  person, 
that  the  preference  is  much  in  favour  of  that  place  of  education 
which  is  conducted  under  the  eye  of  masters  who  are  afterwards 
to  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  student.    It  will  however  be 
said,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  English  graduates  perform 
their  studies  at  Edinburgh.   I  admit  that  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  College  have  done  so  ;  yet  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son to  allow  that  the  stamp  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree 
can  in  such  circumstances  confer  upon  those  individuals  the 
presumption  of  superior  attainments  to  those  of  the  regular 
graduates  at  Edinburgh.    For  if  we  are  so  deficient  in  classical 
literature  in  Scotland  as  is  asserted  by  our  opponents,  the  Eng- 
lish student  must  sutfer  greatly  therein  by  going  to  that  coun- 
try, as  it  is  too  distant  from  the  English  Universities  to  run  off ' 
to  them  occasionally  in  order  to  refresh  himself  in  such  lucubra- 
tions.   This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  naturally  asked,  why  an 
opinion  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  that  a  graduation  in  a 
Scots  or  an  English  University  should  create  a  difference  in  the 
attainments  of  Englishmen,  whose  preliminary  education  is 
supposed  in  both  cases  to  be  the  same?  But  there  is  no  end  to 
the  absurdities  of  the  Colleg'e  logicians  on  this  point;  for 
although  they  boast  that  their  profound  classical  and  literary 
education  enables  them  to  embellish  their  professional  attain- 
ments from  collateral  sources  from  which  we  are  shut  out, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  respect,  as  a  classical  school,  Eton 
(for  instance)  is  preferable  to  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh, 
or,  in  short,  to  the  grammar  schools  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  i 
of  Scotland.    It  must  be  noticed  in  this  place,  that  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country  the  literary  instruction  of  the  people  iS' 
entrusted  to  men  unconnected  with  our  church  ;  our  clergy  only 
interfere  with  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  the  community,, 
and  are  restricted  as  teachers  of  literature  to  those  branches  off 
knowledge  that  are  immediately  connected  with  divinity.. 
Thus,  in  our  Universities,  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught  by 
scholars  not  in  holy  orders,  while  Hebrew  is  considered  as- 
belonging  to  divinity,  and  is  therefore  generally  in  the  hands- 
of  clergymen.    This  will  explain  why  our  clergymen  have  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  off  their  classical  knowledge  as  school- 
masters.   The  time  spent  at  the  endowed  schools  in  England  i 
is  of  longer  duration  than  that  which  we  find  necessary  for: 
classical  education  in  our  grammar  schools  in  Scotland.  The; 
reason  of  this  is  evident,  and  admits  of  explanation  sufficient  tc 
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repel  the  charg-e  either  of  remissness  or  superficial  attention  to 
our  classical  education.  At  all  our  schools,  as  at  our  universities, 
there  is  scarce  one  holiday,  and  but  one  short  vacation  in  the 
year,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  England.  I  will  moreover 
venture  to  say,  that  the  mode  and  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  not  inferior  to  any 
similar  establishment  in  the  world.  Our  teachers  in  that  insti- 
tution have  been  equal  in  point  of  learning  to  any  that  Eton, 
for  instance,  can  boast  of;  and  unless  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the 
intellects  of  Scotsmen  are  more  obtuse,  and  that  we  are  more 
pudding-headed  than  our  neighbours,  it  will  be  difficult  indeed 
to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  inferior  in  the  preliminary  as 
well  as  the  essential  branches  of  education.  Our  time  at  the 
High  School,  or  at  any  other  grammar  school,  is  six  years  ;  from 
thence,  in  our  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  we  commence  at  the 
University  a  three  years  study  of  the  literce  humaniores  ;  and 
if  the  pupil  is  intended  for  any  of  the  learned  professions,  while 
he  pursues  his  professional  studies,  he  has  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  his  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages  during  the  period  of  his 
academic  residence. 

In  this  branch  of  education  my  countrymen  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  interpretation  and  matter  of  the  author,  than  our 
English  neighbours,  whose  chief  attention  in  classical  literature 
is  turned  to  prosody :  with  us  nonsense  verses,  and  fagging,  are 
utterly  unknown.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  our  mode  of 
education  which  distinguishes, it  from  that  of  England:  we 
have  never  carried  absurdity  so  far  as  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  pupil  beginning  to  learn  Latin,  a  book  written  in  Latin  to 
explain  the  grammar  of  it.  No  better,  or  more  effectual  me- 
thod could  be  possibly  devised  to  render  the  study  of  that 
language  a  technical,  not  an  intellectual  operation.  Neither 
should  we  venture,  like  the  English,  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin 
pronounciation  according  to  the  English  alphabet,  which  had 
no  existence  when  these  were  living  languages ;  and  it 
is  only  because  these  languages  are  not  those  of  a  people 
now  existing,  (.that  the  absurdity  is  overlooked.  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  proposal  to  teach  Italian,  or 
any  of  the  modern  languages,  by  the  sounds  of  the  English 
alphabet '}  When  Scotsmen  are  charged  by  the  members  of 
the  College,  with  a  deficiency  in  classical  learning,  they  must 
be  reminded  that  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  philosophi- 
cal grammar  published  in  any  language,  is  the  Latin  grammar 
of  Ruddiman,  a  parochial  schoolmaster  in  a  small  country 
town ;  and  let  me  also  observe,  that  in  education  of  the  people 
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our  parochial  schools  are  in  advance  of  England,  in  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  by  nearly  two  hundred  years.  At 
our  parochial  schools,  Latin,  the  elements  of  Greek,  and  Ma- 
thematics are  taught,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
individual — not  a  charitable  boon,  but  a  national  establish- 
ment, forming-  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  country.  Is  not 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  press  of  London  also  in 
the  hands  of  Scotsmen — a  press  which  in  point  of  erudition, 
science,  and  general  talent,  is  the  boast  and  pride  of  the 
nation,  and  looked  up  to  as  our  public  instructor  and  guardian 
of  our  rights?  From  this  statement  it  will  be  rather  incompre- 
hensible that,  in  a  country  where  education  is  so  widely  dif- 
fused, the  members  of  a  learned  profession  should  be  defective 
in  classical  attainment. 

But  where  are  the  proofs  of  the  superior  erudition  of  the 
College?  What  can  its  fellows  produce,  in  comparison  to  the 
Principia,  &c.  of  Home  ;  the  Elementa,  &c.  of  Brown  ;  or  the 
Conspectus,  &c.  of  Gregory — certainly  the  most  elegant  Latin 
composition  that  has  appeared  in  modern  times  on  any  subject  ? 

1  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  impartial  person, 
that  the  supposed  defect  in  our  literary  education,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  wanton  and 
illiberal  attack,  is  equally  unfounded  and  calumnious,  as  the 
pretensions  of  the  College  to  superior  attainments  are  ground- 
less and  ridiculous.  In  fact,  so  palpably  have  the  College 
advocates  failed  in  supporting  these  shameless  assertions,  that 
it  has  now  become  a  general  object  of  pity,  that  men,  in  a 
respectable  station  in  society,  should  have  lent  themselves  to 
such  base  and  unworthy  purposes,  as  to  decry  and  attempt  to 
blacken  the  characters  of  an  honourable  and  learned  body  of 
men,  from  motives  the  most  mercenary  and  sordid.  All  the 
Scots  graduates  require  is,  that,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom  they  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  the 
Charter  of  the  College  shall  not  be  converted  into  an  engine 
of  oppression  to  them,  by  preposterous,  selfish,  and  illegal  bye 
laws,  nor  that  the  College  shall  be  allowed  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  power  of  thereby  infringing  upon  their  rights  as  fellow- 
subjects. 

liut  after  what  has  passed,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  days 
to  come,  I  should  recommend,  that  the  president  and  fellows, 
•with  their  macer  in  front,  should  beg  permission  to  approach 
his  majesty,  and  humbly  laying  their  Charter  at  his  feet,  in 
imitation  of  the  prodigal  son,  confess  they  have  sinned  against 
God  and  the  king,  in  converting  to  their  own  advantage  and 
g^in,  and  to  the  injury  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  what  was  be- 
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nevolently  intended  for  their  benefit  and  security.  And  on 
their  return,  let  there  be  written  on  the  nave  of  their  temple  the 
following-  words,  as  a  warning-  fop  those  who  may  come  after 
them,  not  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  a  benevolent  prince,  nor 
to  arrog-ate  to  themselves,  for  their  personal  emolument  and 
profit,  a  legislative  authority,  in  depriving-  any  portion  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  their  birth-rig-ht : — ■ 

IloXXa  <faj/5v  ral  woXXa  TTiSv  x.ai  TToXXa  Kax'  eiirav 

The  pretensions  to  superiority,  which  the  London  Colleg-e 
of  Physicians  have  so  arrog^antly  put  forth  over  professional 
g-raduates  of  other  schools,  are  now  so  completely  before  the 
public,  that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  that  body  to  bring-  the 
question  to  issue,  by  pointing-  to  any  of  its  members,  who  for 
the  last  century  has  contributed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  our 
general  stock  of  medical  knowledge,  by  improvements  in  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  the  practice  of  medicine,  chemistry,  or  in 
short  in  any  branch  of  science  connected  with  the  healing  art. 
It  is  not  less  incumbent  on  the  character  of  the  College,  that 
its  members  should  exhibit  some  proof  of  their  classical  attain- 
ments, were  it  only  to  convince  the  sceptical  that  their 
"  eruditionis  jactatio"  is  well  grounded,  and  not  the  empty 
souud  of  bragg&rts:  it -is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  in  this  dispute.  Upon  the  boasting  pretence  of 
superior  acquirements,  the  College  grasps  at  every  professional 
office  which  can  give  consequence,  or  is  attended  with  emolu- 
ment ;  and  for  this  base  purpose,  those  Scots  graduates  are  kept 
under  and  calumniated  jwho  are  likely  to  throw  its  members 
into  the  shade.  With  this  view  the  College  affects  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  difference  between  the  education  of  a  medical  gra- 
duate at  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  and  that  of  the  practising 
apothecary  of  England,  who  have  purchased  their  honours  at 
Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrews.  This  venal  practice,  on  the  part 
of  their  Universities,  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated,  inasmuch 
as  it  gives  a  handle  to  the  interested  enemies  of  our  national 
institutions,  to  calumniate  the  whole  system.  Upon  the  subject 
of  purchased  degrees  I  have  three  important  questions  to  put. 
Is  not  the  Charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London 
expressly  for  the  protection  of  well-educated  men  ?  and  in  the 
next  place,  for  the  suppression  of  quacks  ?  Again ;  have  not 
some  of  the  fellows  of  the  College  been  more  than  accused  of 
granting  certificates  of  qualification  to  men,  ostensibly  prac- 
tising as  quacks,  in  order  to  enable  those  men  to  purchase 
degrees  ?  The  protection  which  the  College  judges  proper  to 
extend  to  men  of  scientific  attainment,  is  shewn  by  the  effect  of 
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its  bye-laws  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Scots  universities  ;  but  if 
some  of  its  members  have  encouraged  quackery,  as  has  been 
alleg-ed,  I  put  it  to  any  man,  having  a  common  notion  of  justice, 
whether  such  an  act  is  not  a  forfeiture  of  the  Charter  ;.as  unprin- 
cipled men  are  thereby  let  loose,  to  the  injury  of  society,  with 
tenfold  evil  effect? 

In  fact,  the  conduct  and  acquirements  of  the  College  fellows 
have  been  for  a  long  period  at  variance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  Charter,  and  of  the  high  pretensions  they  have  put 
forward — "  Injuria  autem  nulla  capitalior  est,  quam  earum, 
qui  cum  maxime  fallunt,  dant  operam  ut  viri  boni  habeantur.'^ 
This  is  the  classical  and  energetic  picture  of  the  College,  by  a 
master  who  knew  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  While 
this  boastful  College  has  allowed  qUackery  to  overrun  the  land, 
has  given  rise  by  its  absurd  bye-laws  to  a  fourth  order  of  medical 
practitioners  which  absorb  the  functions  of  all  the  others,  and 
has  impeded  the  progress  of  science  as  far  as  it  could,  by  its 
opposition  to  well-educated  men  in  regard  to  professional  rank, 
like  drones  of  the  hive,  its  fellows  have  profited  by  the  labours 
and  genius  of  others,  without  contributing  an  atom  to  our 
general  stock  of  knowledge. 

In  these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  would 
the  state  of  medicine  have  been  in  England,  had  it  depended 
upon  its  Universities  and  its  College  of  Physicians?  and  the 
spontaneous  reply  will  be,  that  it  would  have  been  a  laughing 
stock  and  a  stumbling  block  to  surrounding  nations.  Collateral 
lights  forsooth  !  I  rather  imagine  it  would  have  been  a  subject 
of  colla.teral  darkness,  without  one  ray  of  light  to  pierce  the 
dismal  gloom.  But  that  England  is  not  in  that  humiliating 
predicament,  she  stands  indebted  to  the  insulted  and  degraded 
Scots  graduates,  who  have  poured  the  illuminating  science  of 
their  country  upon  the  monkish  system  of  English  education. 
The  above  fact  is  shewn  even  at  the  present  day  :  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  medical  science  in  London  being  either 
Scotsmen  by  birth,  or  men  who  also  owe  their  professional 
education  to  that  country.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is 
the  state  of  this  braggart  College,  which  assumes  to  itself  such 
consideration  for  superior  knowledge  in  arts  and  science  ? 
To  this  I  should  reply,  that  its  arts  are  chiefly  evinced  in 
the  construction  of  its  bye-laws  ;  its  science  in  the  melan- 
choly specimens  given  to  the  public  of  the  professional  know- 
ledge of  the  professor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge.  I  bring 
forward  these  instances,  not  with  the  intention  of  insinuating 
that  the  calibre  of  these  men's  talents  and  acquirements  is  the 
measure  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  whole  College 
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fraternity ;  bat  I  adduce  those  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating-  a  lesson  of  modesty  upon  the  College ;  for  although 
1  know  several  of  its  fellows  to  be  highly  educated,  and  per- 
sonally unassuming,  yet  while  it  ranks  such  men  amongst  its 
members,  and  these  are  not  the  only  cases  I  could  quote,  it 
would  be  certainly  an  act  of  prudence  to  be  somewhat  more 
humble  in  pretension,  and  less  peremptory  in  claiming,  for  a 
whole  body,  a  consideration,  which  is  only  due  to  the  merit  of 
a  few.  Moreover,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  College  of 
Physicians  should  not  so  decidedly  pronounce  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Scots  graduates  as  a  body,  because  some  improper 
and  unworthy  individuals  have,  by  clandestine  means,  imposed 
themselves  upon,  and  obtained  a  title  from  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Andrew's. 

The  late  certificate  ,and  erudite  explanation  in  the  news- 
papers, by  one  of  the  College  oracles,  in  substituting  enchymosis 
for  eechymosis,  was  not  lost  upon  those  who  know  better 
things.  Pompous  manners  and  big-sounding  words  may  do 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  impose  upon  the  crowd ;  but  well- 
educated  men,  whether  from  the  North  or  the  South,  can 
generally  detect  literary  and  medical  affectation  and  imposture. 
I  shall  conclude  this  in  the  words  of  a  Roman,  as  being  more 
applicable  to  the  foregoing  observations  than  my  own  expres- 
sions, and  will  be  more  acceptable  to  my  classical  adversaries — 
"  Quserite,  nunc  habeat  quam  superbia  nostra  causam." 

Medicine,  as  a  science  or  a  practical  art,  owes  nothing  for 
improvement  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  its  successful  cultivation 
at  the  present  day,  medicine  is  indebted  to  the  labours,  the 
learning,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Scots  graduates.  Before  the 
illustrations  of  the  celebrated  Cullen,  Materia  Medica  was  a 
farrago,  and  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  healing  art. 
That  transcendant  genius  was  the  first  who  arranged  and 
taught  scientifically  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  his  physiology 
is  still  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  appeared. 

I  am  also  one  of  those  who  think  that  his  luminous  and 
classically  written  synopsis  is  the  most  useful,  and  contains  the 
best  arrangementi  and  best  description  of  diseases  that  has 
been  produced.  Since  the  days  of  that  great  man  every  branch 
of  medical  science  has  been  illustrated  and  improved  by  his 
pupils  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Scots  have  been 
coarsely,  illiberally,  and  ignorantly  charged  with  a  defective 
education ;  and  hence  we  are  said  by  some  advocate  of  tho 
t.oUege  to  be  incapable  of  deciding  upon  what  may  be  honour- 
able or  fair  in  the  conduct  of  an  opponent.    If  such  be  the 
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melancholy  condition  of  our  moral  sentiments,  I  entertain  the 
hope,  from  what  I  am  now  g'oing  to  bring  forward,  of  being- 
able  to  exonerate  our  system  of  education  from  all  participation 
therein.  But  if  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  honour  be  presumed 
from  our  resistance  to  the  mercenary,  absurd,  and  presumptuous 
conduct  of  tlie  College  of  Physicians,  in  its  oppressive  bye- 
laws,  to  perpetuate  an  infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Scots  graduates,  the  charge,  I  am  proud  to  say,  will  be 
permanent. 

Upon  this  I  have  only  one  remark  to  offer:  that  the  conduct 
of  men,  who  for  selfish  purposes  can  deliberately  set  aside  a 
legislative  act  of  the  empire,  to  the  injury  of  a  highly  honour- 
able and  a  highly  educated  body  of  men,  must  more  appro- 
priately merit  the  stigma  of  dishonour,  than  our  conduct  in 
resisting  such  proceedings. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  Scots  clergy  cannot  interfere 
with  the  literary  education  of  the  community  ;  but  that  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people  is  solely  entrusted 
to  them. 

In  every  parish  In  Scotland  a  schoolmaster  is  chosen  by  open 
competition  of  talents,  in  the  presence  of  judges  every  way 
qualified  for  the  office;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  a 
similar  proceeding  is  not  followed  in  the  appointment  of  every 
description  of  teacher ;  knowledge  would  in  this  manner  receive 
considerable  improvement  by  emulation  ;  and  the  finger  of 
ridicule  could  not  in  that  case  be  pointed  at  any  of  our  institu- 
tions, for  embodying  a  member  who  with  but  slender  natural 
talents,  and  superficial  acquirements,  proclaims  himself  an  adept 
in  every  department  of  science. 

In  every  parish  school  in  Scotland,  besides  the  elementary 
parts  of  education,  the  learned  languages  and  mathematical 
instruction  are  afforded ;  and,  according  to  the  parish  and  size 
of  the  principal  town,  one,  two,  or  more  teachers  are  appointed, , 
whose  salary  and  perquisites  are  prescribed  by  law. 

It  is  chiefly  to  this  highly  useful,  worthy,  and  laborious  class; 
of  men,  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  a  peasantry  the  most; 
moral,  the  best  informed,  and  most  orderly,  of  any  similar  class; 
of  men  in  the  world. 

To  those  men — the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  to  whom  in  ai 
great  measure  we  owe  that  proud  distinction,  I  hope  the  gra-- 
titude  of  our  country  will  still  evince  its  great  obligation,  by  ai 
farther  attention  to  their  comforts. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  in  what  district  of  England,  equal  in  popu- 
lation to  Scotland,  could  we  find  1500  men  qualified,  as  I  have^ 
shewn  the  gchoolmasters  of  Scotland  must  be,  without  having: 
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recourse  to  the  clergy  ?  Yet  these  are  not  admitted  as  school- 

'"sSandi'n'all  her  institutions,  but  especially  in  her  system 
of  education,  has  much  to  be  proud  of;  and  she  only  injures  her- 
self when  she  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to  those  of  England  : 
in  such  an  attempt  it  is  really,  to  use  the  celebrated  phrase,  the 
climax  of  absurdity,  "  like  turning  her  back  upon  herself,  or 
proo-ressing  backwards,  if  you  will.  A  moment  s  reflection 
must  convince  any  man  of  ordinary  understanding,  that  every 
such  attempt  must  prove  abortive  or  pernicious. 

That  country  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  men 
to  decry,  who  imagined  they  were  supporting  the  Enghsh 
Universities  in  doing  so,  has  sent  forth  scholars  and  contri- 
butors to  science  far  superior  to  any  that  England  cau  boast  of. 
Scotland  gave  birth  to  and  eduQ&ted  the  most  splendid  Latin 
scholar  that  perhaps  ever  appeared,  the  rival  of  Livy  in  ele- 
I  gance  of  diction,  and  only  second  to  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet : 
his  capacity  as  a  scholar  was  so  great,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  so  profound  and  masterly,  that  he 
translated  the  Medea  and  Alcestes  of  Euripides  from  Greek 
iambics  into  the  same  measure  in  Latin.  Historian  and  poet 
such  as  I  have  described,  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  an 
orator  and  statesman.  From  the  days  of  Buchanan  I  could 
easily  enumerate  the  names  of  scholars  equal  at  least  to  those  of 
ingland ;  but  I  shall  merely  quote  those  of  Ruddiman  and  Adam 
as  being  known  by  their  works  to  every  well-educated  man. 

In  Greek,  we  have,  as  scholars  in  modern  times,  Moore, 
who  published  the  most  complete  grammar  of  the  Greek 
anguage  that  is  in  Ihe  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Young,  who  has  not  only  shewn  the  best  method  of  teaching 
that  language,  but  has  also  improved  the  general  method  of 
instruction.  To  these  1  may  add  Dalziel,  as  a  teacher  and 
a  first-rate  scholar.  Now  I  shall  again  inquire,  can  it  be  re- 
conciled to  any  thing  like  common  sense,  that  in  a  country 
where  such  men  have  been  educated,  and  have  met  with  so 
much  attention  and  encouragement  on  account  of  their  literary 
acquirements,  or  that  in  a  country  where  such  pains  are  taken 
to  promulgate  education  and  knowledge,  the  members  of 
a  learned  profeision  should  be  deficient  in  any  part  of  literary 
education  ;  but  especially  in  that,  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  known  to  be  the  favourite  study  of  their  countrymen? 
No;  the  College  of  London  has  had  sufficient  proof  of  the 
contrary;  and  is  well  aware  of  the  superior  literary  acquire- 
ments of  the  Scots  graduates:  but  for  selfish  motives  it  has  a 
strong  interest  in  dilfusing  a  contrary  opinion.    It  is  upon  the 
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idea  just  mentioned,  that  the  advocates  of  the  College  have 
quoted  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  in  proof  of  our  defective  literary 
education  ;  but  if  no  better  authority  can  be  brought  against  us 
than  the  assertions  of  a  man  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  he 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  said  in  his  presence,  that  any  Scotsman 
could  write  the  English  language,  till  after  that  Lord  Bute  had 
signed  the  order  for  his  pension,  it  would  be  more  prudent  of 
our  opponents  to  preserve  a  discreet  silence  on  that  topic. 
Their  own  conscious  defect  in  classical  literature  has  obliged 
them  to  seek  an  auxiliary  out  of  the  pale  of  their  Colleges. 
In  the  mean  time  I  would  recommend  these  prudent  men  to 
amuse  themselves  by  perusing  Dr.  M'Nichol's  observations  on 
the  tour  to  the  Hebrides  ;  they  will  thereby  see  that  trees  were 
to  be  found  in  Scotland  at  tliat  period,  and  the  useful  purpose 
for  which  they  were  occasionally  employed  ;  and  if  curiosity 
should  tempt  them  to  pursue  this  clue  of  information,  I  beg  to 
recommend  to  their  attention  the  second  voyage  of  O'Donell 
for  proofs  of  the  high  sense  of  moral  character  of  the  Ursas 
Major.    This  digression  leads  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
bold  assertion  that  has  been  hazarded  of  our  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language.    If  the  partisans  of  the  College  had  re- 
ceived the  common  education  of  a  regularly  educated  Scots ; 
graduate,  however  strongly  embued  with  dislike  or  prejudice' 
against  us,  they  would  carefully  have  avoided  stirring  that: 
question.   Do  these  erudite  philosophers  mean  to  say,  thati 
Hume's  History,  or  his  Essays,  are  not  written  strictly  in  the- 
language  of  the  country?  1  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  as  ai 
judge  in  this  matter,  when  I  say  that  these  works  are  written  i 
in  the  most  correct  and  pure  English  style.    Moreover,  when) 
Hume  published  his  History,  England  did  not  possess  a  single 
author  that  approached  even  to  mediocrity  in  that  branch  ofi 
literature:  in  point  of  language,  it  maintains  its  character  ini 
the  present  day. 

As  historians  and  eloquent  writers,  I  also  quote  the  names  off 
Robertson  and  Watson  :  and  who  has  England  to  place  in  com- 
petition as  a  writer  on  Belles  Lettrea  to  Dr.  Blair?  These  greatt 
men,  whose  names  are  consecrated  in  the  breast  of  every  man  off 
learning  and  of  every  admirer  of  genius  and  talent,  have  passed! 
away ;  but  Scotland  still  possesses  Dugald  Stewart,  to  maintain) 
the  literary  and  philosophical  character  of  his  country,  equal  to^ 
any  one  England  ever  could  boast  of. 

But  upon  the  subject  of  the  English  language,  I  w  ill  even 
bring  from  Scotland  a  rival  of  the  justly  celebrated  classic 
diction  of  Junius  (allowing  that  these  were  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  which  there  is. strong  internal  evidence  to  the  con- 
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trary),  in  the  letters  published  by  Andrew  Stewart  to  Earl 
Mansfield  ;  moreover,  there  are  many  excellent  and  impartial 
judges  who  estimate  the  letters  of  Burns  as  superior  to  either. 
Upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  attainment  of  Scotsmen 
to  the  English  language,  I  bring  forward  the  names  of  Lords 
Mansfield,  LoHghborough  (afterwards  Roslin),  and  Erskine,  as 
members  of  the  senate  and  the  bar,  in  refutation  of  the  gross- 
ness  and  illiberality  of  the  aspersion  cast  upon  us  ;  these  great 
men  had  in  those  days  no  rivals,  either  in  eloquence  or  erudi- 
tion ;  and  they  spoke  and  wrote  the  English  language  with  a 
degree  of  purity  that  no  English  barrister  and  but  few  states- 
men have  yet  approached.  I  then  turn  to  the  Scots  bar  for 
names  equally  celebrated  for  profound  knowledge  as  they 
have  been  for  literature  and  science,  and  whose  writings 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  one  having  a  pretension  to  learning. 
I  allude  to  the  writings  of  Lords  Kaimes,  Hailes,  Monboddo, 
Woodhouselee,  &c. — the  language  and  style  of  these  great 
men  remain  at  this  day  the  purest  models  of  the  English 
language. 

But  even  were  our  writings  fraught  with  the  idioms  and 
construction  peculiar  to  our  country,  a  liberal  mind  would  not 
therefore  charge  us  with  ignorance.  An  allowance  would  be 
made  for  us,  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  only  by  the  Union 
the  language  of  England  became  that  of  Scotland.  A  long 
period  must  consequently  elapse  before  our  own  dialect,  peculiar 
in  words  and  expressions,  can  be  obliterated,  and  before  our 
people  can  adopt  idioms  that  are  new  to  them  ;  it  may  therefore 
consequently  happen,  that  even  the  best  scholars  residing  in 
Scotland  may  inadvertently  commit  themselves  in  the  expres- 
sions of  their  countrymen. 

The  bar  of  Scotland  has  at  all  times  been  remarked  for  the 
high  attainments  and  erudition  of  its  members,  owing,  unques- 
tionably, to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  educated,  1  have 
already  stated  in  outline  the  nature  of  our  national  establish- 
ment for  general  education. 

But  for  any  of  the  learned  professions,  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  at  an  university  can  alone  entitle  a  candidate  for  divinity, 
law,  or  physic,  to  the  required  examinations  for  ascertaining 
his  proficiency  and  competency  in  these  professions  :  be  it  also 
observed,  the  admissions  or  the  rejections  of  the  candidate  does 
not  depend  on  any  single  individual  or  body  of  men  ;  the  exam- 
inations are  in  consequence  public. 

For  these  reasons  there  never  has  been,  never  can  be,  an 
advocate  at  the  bar,  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  nor  a  clergyman 
in  posscssiou  of  a  living  who  has  not  minutely  complied,  to  the 
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very  letter,  with  the  course  of  education  prescribed  as  essential 
for  his  profession. 

It  has  been  objected  to  us,  and  held  out  as  a  proof  of  a  defec- 
tive classical  education,  that  the  degree  of  A.  M.  is  rarely  con- 
ferred upon  the  members  of  the  learned  professions  by  our 
Universities.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance may  be  explained  without  discredit  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  our  countrymen.  The  excellence  of  our  schools 
throug-hout  the  country,  and  the  pains  taken  in  the  detail  of 
classical  instruction  in  those  of  every  larg-e  town,  confer  all  that 
a  pupil  may  acquire  at  an  university.  Nay,  in  many  respects,  our 
schools  are  supposed  to  have  an  advantag-e  over  the  university, 
particularly  with  very  young-  lads.  At  the  latter  institutions 
classical  education  is  continued  only  for  six  months  of  the  year, 
consequently  the  student  is  idle  for  an  equal  period.  Whereas, 
at  the  schools,  which  are  also  less  expensive,  the  scholar  is  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  parent  (boarding-schools  being 
comparatively  rare  with  us),  and  his  time  is  fully  occupied 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  Scotsmen  are  remarked  through  life  for  diligence 
in  their  pursuits,  and  for  habits  of  industry.  In  this  way, 
although  a  scholar  may  gain  as  much  instruction  at  a  school  as 
he  can  possibly  acquire  at  a  university,  yet,  as  the  former  of 
these  institutions  has  no  power  to  confer  any  degree,  if  his  in- 
tention be  to  follow  any  of  the  learned  professions,  he  conse- 
quently proceeds  on  his  studies  without  any  literary  distinction; 
and  the  importance  and  variety  of  his  professional  studies  at  the 
University  rarely  allow  him  sufficient  leisure  in  his  literary 
pursuits  to  entitle  him  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  But  I  do  not 
reckon  this  requisite,  nor  the  want  of  it  a  valid  objection 
against  our  classical  acquirements.  The  student  must  give,  on 
different  occasions  during  his  academic  course,  sufficient  proof 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  as  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  education.  This  is  the  extent  which  the  University, 
standing  for  the  protection  of  society  against  ignorant  men, 
has  a  right  to  demand.  A  professional  student  is  only  to  con- 
sider classical  learning-  as  an  ornamental  and  collateral  aid,  in 
the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge.  The  Universities 
of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's  are  more  resorted  to  than 
Edinburgh  for  improvement  in  classical  learning,  in  comparison 
■with  the  numbers  of  students  at  each;  the  faculties  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine,  and  general  science,  being  taught  at  the 
latter  in  a  more  ample  manner;  consequently,  at  the  former, 
the  views  of  the  student  being  chielly  directed  to  the  degrees 
attached  to  the  highest  literary  acquirement,  the  honour  of  A.M. 
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is  more  frequently  conferred  on  them;  and  there  are  more 
clero-ymen  in  Scotland  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  other 
literary  distinctions,  than  in  England,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
respective  numbers  of  each  country.  The  above  is  a  view^  of 
our  manner  of  education,  which  has  brought  forward  the  two^ 
o-reatest  ornaments  of  science,  and  the  most  celebrated  disco-' 
verers  of  useful  knowledge  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  names 
of  Napier  and  Black;  the  first  the  most  distinguished  in 
mathematical,  the  other  in  physical  science.  Men  who  ad- 
vanced the  march  of  science  in  their  respective  departments,  by 
the  force  of  superior  intellect  alone,  and  unassisted  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  any  precursor.  Without  the  invention  of  loga- 
rithms, every  art  depending  on  the  science  of  numbers,  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  infancy.  By  logarithms  a  precision  has 
been  given  to  navigation,  that  could  not  have  been  obtained 
but  by  the  most  complex  and  detailed  operation.  Gunnery  has 
been  reduced  to  a  degree  of  certainty,  of  which  it  was  otherwise 
incapable;  and  mensuration  is  made,  by  logarithms,  as  simple 
in  its  working  as  any  other  operation  in  figures.  Although 
Lord  Napier  is  our  greatest,  and  the  most  justly  celebrated 
mathematician,  we  can  also  boast  of  M'Laurin,  and  Gregory, 
in  the  same  line :  and,  in  our  own  days,  the  celebrated  Ivony, 
as  highly  qualified  by  classical  attainments,  as  distinguished  for 
his  mathematical  knowledge;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the 
illustrious  Playfair,  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  his  time. 

By  Dr.  Black's  discovery  of  latent  heat,  the  world,  in  a  re- 
vealed state,  has  been,  as  it  were,  presented  to  our  senses :  the 
advantages  that  have  accrued  to  society  by  this  splendid  dis- 
covery, can  only  be  compared  in  utility  to  the  invention  of  the 
logarithms :  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  thereby  illus- 
trated, and  placed  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  while 
our  intellectual  energies  have  received  a  corresponding  impulse. 
In  short,  since  chemistry  has  been  attended  to,  as  a  branch  of 
useful  science,  the  human  mind  has  more  rapidly  improved  in 
knowledge,  than  at  any  other  era.  Every  thing  depending  on 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  life,  is  due  to  the  immortal  Black. — 
Watt  so  modified  the  steam  engine,  in  consequence  of  that  dis- 
covery, that  he  has  been  justly  held,  as  it  were,  the  inventor  of 
that  important  machine.  Miller  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  fortune  in  adapting  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  land  carriages, 
and  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  To  the  shame  of  the  then 
government,  due  advantage  was  not  taken  of  those  inven- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  them  to  our  country.  I  am  in  this 
place  naturally  reminded  of  Mr.  Clerk,  who,  by  his  work  on 
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the  theory  of  naval  tactics,  laid  down  a  plan  for  seciirity,  or 
superiority,  in  a  conflict  with  the  enemy:  yet  this  g-euHeman 
was  also  left  undistinguished  by  any  reward  for  his  ingenious 
and  useful  labours  ;  which  he  was  the  more  entitled  to,  as  they 
could  only  be  applied  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  In  both 
instances  this  neglect  was  entirely  to  be  imputed  to  the  narrow 
and  pernicious  spirit  of  party.  Thus  America  was  enabled  to 
adopt,  with  effect,  what  England  might  have  long  enjoyed  the 
undisputed  advantage  of.  But  the  veneration  and  respect  shewn 
to  the  memory  of  those  great  men,  prove  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  country,  and  the  feelings  of  the  government,  have  been  very 
opposite  on  that  subject. 

Had  these  men  been  members  of  any  of  the  endowed  English 
institutions,  the  world  would  have  been  deafened  with  the  cla- 
mour raised  in  their  praises,  and  every  splendid  reward  the  coun- 
try could  have  bestowed,  would  have  been  lavished  upon  them. 
But  when  politics  visit  with  partiality  the  retreats  of  science, 
it  is  a  melancholy  proof  that  knowledge  and  science  are  but 
secondary  considerations. 

Lord  Napier  was  in  all  respects  a  Scotsman,  and  he  had  every 
honour  and  reward  his  country  could  confer  on  him.  But  Scot- 
land for  a  long  period  has  been  in  a  state  of  political  subser- 
viency :  and  our  innate  respect  for  men  of  genius  and  learning 
has  been  forcibly  turned  aside,  or  crushed,  under  the  controlling 
power  of  political  influence.  Thus  Burns  sunk  into  his  grave, 
in  the  prime  of  life:  while  pigmies,  in  point  of  talent,  delibe- 
rately overlooked  their  illustrious  countryman,  and  reared  up 
the  unknown  names  of  others,  because  they  were  acceptable  to 
men  in  power ;  yet  such  men  are  daily  receiving  rewards,  that 
only  the  genius  of  Burns,  and  the  manly  independence  of  his 
mind,  could  merit.  It  is  this  time-serving  spirit  that  is  to  be 
reprobated  and  discountenanced — not  the  abstract  opinions  of 
patriotic  men,  subjects  of  a  free  country. 

In  noticing  the  aspersions  cast  upon  our  church  establish- 
ment, I  have  only  to  say,  that  even  were  it  attacked  by  men  of 
talent,  and  by  soundness  of  argument,  to  offer  the  assistance  of  j 
ray  pen  in  its  defence,  would  be  an  act  of  presumption  only  com- 
mensurate with  the  arrogance  and  vanity  of  the  fellows  of  the 
College.    By  the  profound  and  general  learning  of  the  clergy 
of  Scotland,  and  by  their  strict  attention  to  the  important  and 
sacred  duties  they  have  undertaken,  they  have  thereby  beeni 
placed  in  a  station,  the  most  eminent  for  literary  and  scientific: 
distinction  in  Europe,  and,  they  are  as  a  body, exemplary, moral,, 
tolerant,  diligent  and  respected.  There  arc  no  buck  nor  non-resi-- 
dent  parsons  in  Scotland ;  neilherarc  our  clergymen  ranked  among: 
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the  unpaid  magistracy  of  our  country.    The  altar  is  the  patri- 
monv,  and  the  sole  and  constantduty  of  our  priestTiood.  Never 
have  there  appeared  among-st  that  most  respectable  class  of  men 
individuals  who  broach  and  promulg-ate  a  theory  for  selfish  and 
interested  motives,  or  for  any  base  political  purposes,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  commands  of  their  heavenly  Master— a 
theory  which,  being-  reduced  into  a  practical  system,  must  have 
the  effect  of  sacrificing-  the  most  numerous,  the  most  most  use- 
ful, as  being  the  most  laborious  class  of  society,  as  an  apology 
for  the  misgovernment  of  those  who  have  usurped  its  rights. 
Our  clergy  is  only  allowed  to  superintend  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  people.    Scotland  has  neither  rates  for 
the  support  of  her  poor,  nor  tythes  as  a  perquisite  for  her  priest- 
hood: circumstances  sufficient  in  themselves  occasionally  to 
subject  us  to  the  obloquy  of  the  illiberal  and  selfish  of  a  class, 
who  have  been  educated  under  the  auspices  of  a  church,  the 
discipline  of  which  is  different  from  ours,  and  the  prejudices  of 
which  it  must  be  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  maintain  in 
whatever  station  in  active  life  he  may  be  placed  :  such  is  the 
powerful  political  interest  of  the  English  Universities  and  its 
dependant  institutions. 

In  short,  in  our  general  system  of  education ;  in  the  simpli- 
city and  superior  wisdom  of  our  laws,  in  exemption  from  special 
juries:  in  the  morality,  diligence,  and  erudition  of  our  church 
establishment,  we  consider  ourselves  as  possessing  superior  ad- 
vantages to  those  of  England,  All  we  therefore  insist  upon  is, 
the  liberty  of  enjoying  them  unmolested;  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  made  a  pretence  with  selfish  men,  interested  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  England,  to  deprive  us  of  the  rights  to  which  wc  are 
equally  entitled,  as  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  shall  in  this  place  mention  an  instance  or  two  of  the  wanton 
and  unparalleled  oppression  we  have  experienced,  in  subjects 
connected  with  our  literature,  from  a  country  with  which  we 
are  bound  in  an  union  which  sanctions  an  equal  and  reciprocal* 
participation  of  rights  and  privileges  to  the  natives  of  both 
countries. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  question  came  before  a  judge  and  jury,  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties,  as  to  whether, the  son  of  a  Scots 
graduate  was  qualified  to  take  out  a  game  license,  equally  as 
the  son  of  an  English  graduate.  Upon  this  the  judge,  probably 
alinded  by  the  prejudice  of  education,  delivered  his  charge 
igainst  the  qualification  ;  and  the  jury,  ignorant  very  possibly 
j>f  the  bearing  of  the  question,  gave  their  verdict  accordingly. 
In  short,  this  decision  disfranchised  the  University,  as  far  as  re- 
ipects  Englishmen,  and  indirectly  stigmatized,  as  quacks.,  Scots 
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graduates,  natives  of  England.  In  allowing-  the  decision  upoji 
this  question  to  remain  undisturbed,  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Scots  graduates  were  sadly  compromised.  If  that  verdict 
were  legal  and  proper,  an  Englishman,  graduate  of  a  Scots 
University,  can  have  no  legal  redress  against  the  most  coarse 
and  opprobrious,  and  most  degrading,  epithets,  that  could  be 
possibly  applied  to  him,  as  a  professional  man:  in  short,  as  such, 
he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  outlaw,  whatever  his  ta- 
lents, circumstances,  and  moral  character  may  be.  This  not 
only  shows  the  injustice,  but  the  absurdity  of  the  verdict.  The 
Scots  graduate  who  considered  his  son  qualified  to  take  out  a 
game  license,  was  either  legally  so,  or  he  was  not.  If  his  de- 
gree was  not  acknowledged,  he  was  deeply  wronged  by  the 
verdict,  according  to  the  Articles  of  Union :  if  his  degree  was 
admitted,  the  charge  and  verdict  were  contrary  to  law.  Now 
they  thereby  question  the  king's  authority,  by  indirectly  declar- 
ing the  University  a  nullity,  and  consequently  the  royal  autho- 
rity in  Scotland  an  imposition,  as  far  as  English  graduates  are 
concerned.  The  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  charge  in  the 
above  case,  and  which  now  actuates  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  oppressing  the  Scots  graduates,  has  procured  the  suppression 
of  the  sale  of  Scotch-printed  bibles  in  England.  The  church 
being  thereby,  no  doubt,  greatly  in  danger  : — as,  if  the  king's 
printer  in  Scotland  were  to  publish  a  spurious  edition  of  the 
book,  that  might  have  the  effect  of  overturning  the  hierarchy  ! 
The  secret  of  the  commotion  is,  however,  this  :  the  right  of 
printing  bibles  in  England,  from  popish  times,  is  vested  in  the 
Universities  ;  therefore,  with  all  manner  of  love  and  anxiety  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  these  bodies  have  no  desire  that 
this  should  be  efifected  by  the  medium  of  Scots-printed  bibles, 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  their  own. 

Now,judging  from  the  following  extracts  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  grounds  or  pretence  these  two 
cases  have  been  thus  decided;  and  if  the  verdicts  are  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  equal,  distributive  justice,  so  distinctly 
and  strongly  laid  down. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ARTICLES  OF  UNION. 
"Art.  IV.  That  all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain shall,  from  and  after  the  Union,  have  full  freedom  and  intercourse  oft 
trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  said  United! 
Kingdom,  and  the  dominions  and  plantations  hereunto  belonging,  and 
that  there  be  a  communication  of  aU  other  rights,  privUeges,  and  advan- 
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tagcs,  which  do  or  may  belong  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom,  except 
where  it  is  otherwise  expressly  agreed  in  these  articles." 

By  an  extract  from  another  of  these  Articles,  I  will  convince 
the  most  sceptical  of  the  interest  that  was  evidently  exerted,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  privileges  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner— privileg-es  which  have  not  been  respected  by  the  Univer- 
sities. 

"  Article  XVIII.  That  the  laws  which  concern  public  right,  policy, 
and  civil  government,  may  be  made  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  but  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  laws  which  concern 
private  rights,  except  for  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland." 

The  articles  make  no  mention  of,  nor  notice  in  any  way,  the 
Universities  or  College  of  Physicians ;  consequently,  they  fall 
within  the  scope  of  Article  IV.  But  even  if  this  were  not 
sufficiently  explicit,  the  extract  I  have  given  from  the  XVIII. 
article  must  satisfactorily  determine  that  point  But  the  Act 
of  Union  concludes  with  a  most  decisive  article  to  the  same 
effect. — 

Art.  XXV.  "  That  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  so  far  as 
they  are  contrary  to  or  incousistent  with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  or 
any  of  them,  shall,  from  and  after  the  Union,  cease  and  become  void, 
and  shall  be  so  declared  to  be  by  the  respective  Parliaments  of  the  said 
Kingdom." 

The  foregoing  trans-quotations  are  couched  in  language  so 
plain,  as  not  to  require  any  commentary  :  the  intention  and 
purport  of  them  could  be  misinterpreted  but  with  views  at  once 
selfish  and  malignant.  The  cry  in  England  is  Church  and 
State :  in  Scotland  there  is  no  need  for  such  staying.  The 
church  is  identified  with  every  individual  in  the  country,  and 
it  has  no  farther  connexion  with  the  state  or  government  than 
in  its  dependance  upon  it  for  protection. 

Moreover,  by  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  seen,  that,  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  the  natives  of  England  and  Scotland  were  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  that,  consequently,  a  graduate  of  any  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  possesses  the  same  rank,  and  is  equally  and 
legally  recognised  throughout  the  empire,  as  if  he  held  every 
literary  distinction  that  the  Universities  of  England  could  con-  * 
fer.  The  partial  charge  of  a  judge,  or  the  tame  submission  to 
an  encroachment  of  right,  can  never  alter  the  law  of  the  land  : 
when  men  are  found  of  nerve  sufficient  to  appeal  to  it  in  the 
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only  proper  manner,  they  must  bo  protected  against  the  inso- 
lence of  abuse,  with  whomsoever  it  originates;  and  whoever 
persists  in  repeating-  it,  is  not  only  guilty  of  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  of  resisting  the  authority  of 
the  king.  The  Universities  of  Scotland  are  constituted  by 
equal  authority  to  those  of  England. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  extend  this  statement  of 
grievances  and  of  systematic  oppression  to  other  points  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned,  connected  with  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land :  my  aim  has  been  to  stick  as  close  to  the  original  subject 
as  I  could,  having  only  deviated  so  far  as  to  raise  my  feeble 
voice  in  vindication  of  the  insulted  institutions  of  my  country, 
where  these  have  been  directly  attacked.  In  the  defence  of 
these  institutions  every  Scotsman  will  take  pride ;  as  by  their 
efficacy  a  small  body  of  people,  in  a  remote  and  barren  part  of 
the  empire,  has  been  named  to  a  high  rank  among  nations,  in 
science,  arts,  and  arms. 

In  concluding  the  remarks  which  I  have  offered,  in  refutation 
of  the  charge  of  defective  education,  it  is  but  just  to  declare, 
that  I  have  neither  addressed  them  to,  nor  directed  them  against 
the  great  body  of  the  literary  men  of  England,  by  whom  the 
occasion  of  the  present  discussion  is  as  much  disapproved  and 
discountenanced,  as  it  is  viewed  with  scorn  and  indignation  by 
ourselves.  I  address  these  pages  to  those  presumed  literary 
liien,  who  consider  that  science  and  literature  are  only  to  be 
found  within  their  convent  walls,  and  who  wish  it  to  be  believed 
that  exclusive  privileges  are  the  only  worthy  means  of  protect- 
ing them,  and  the  best  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  consists 
in  the  oppression  of  fellow-subjects,  who  have  been  educated 
differently  from  themselves.  To  such  men  1  most  seriously  recom- 
mend the  following  observations  of  Cumberland,  when  speaking 
of  the  illiberality  of  an  English  graduate  towards  the  Scots,  in 
which  he  concludes  his  play  of  the  "  Fashionable  Lover." 

*  "Come,  come,  'tis  you  that  should  know  better:  in  this  poor  Highlan- 
der, the  force  of  prejudice  has  some  plea,  but  you,  a  citizen  that  should  be 
of  the  world,  whose  heart,  philosophy  and  travel  might  have  opened, 
should  know  better  than  to  join  the  cry  with  those  whose  charity,  like  the 
limitations  of  a  brief,  stops  short  at  Berwick,  and  never  circulates  beyond 
the  Tweed :  by  heaven,  I'd  rather  weed  out  such  unmanly  prejudice  from 
the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  than  add  another  Indies  to  their  empire !" 

That  is  a  lesson  for  the  English  Universities  and  their  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  which  would  be  at  once  creditable,  and 
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worthy  of  imitation. — This  lesson  should  carry  with  it  the  more 
weig-ht,  as  coming-  from  one  of  themselves — a  man  brought  up 
in  all  the  prejudices  of  an  Eng^lish  education.  But  Cumber- 
land had  the  good  sense,  the  manly  feeling-,  and  the  talent  to 
despise  them  :  and  when  the  majority  of  the  members  of  those 
institutions  have  the  learning-,  genius,  and  virtue  of  Cumber- 
land, they  will  do  us  equal  justice;  but  till  that  happy  change 
takes  place  in  these  mental  constitutions,  it  would  be  folly  to 
look  for  an  alteration  in  these  sentiments  towards  us.  As  that 
event  is  connected  with  their  self-interest,  it  is  likely  to  be 
very  distant :  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  take  the  obvious  and 
necessary  measures  for  remedying  the  evil  and  thraldom  to  which 
we  have  too  long  tacitly  submitted.  A  modest  and  unassuming 
behaviour  is  as  invariably  the  concomitant  of  distinguished 
knowledge  in  literature  and  science,  as  boasting  and  arrogance 
are  the  characteristics  of  those  whose  talents  are  but  slender  and 
acquirements  superficial. 

The  Scots  have  given  innumerable  proofs  of  their  profound 
inowledge  and  learning,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  opinion 
entertained  of  them  by  the  world.  A  conduct  which  has  been 
thrown  away  upon  the  members  of  certain  institutions  of  En- 
gland -men  who  in  regard  to  us,  choose  to  follow  a  different  line 
of  proceeding,  and  to  whose  conductthe  following  elegant  ex- 
pression is  strictly  applicable  : 

"  Coeca  invidia  est,  nec  qaicquam  allad  8cit,  qaam  detractare  virtaleg." 
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